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e Natives of Alaska” (Bulletin, 1919, no. 40). 


United States Hospital for Natives, Juneau, Alaska. Health is one of the daily community duties of the Alaska School Service. 


ALASKAN SCHOOLS REPORT YEAR OF ACTIVE WORK. 


Health and Sanitary Conditions Improved— Community Activities Make Headway—School Gardens A Feature. 


ress of the United State Government schools for hatives “Alaska is a land of ice and snow; 





is reviewed in the Annual Report of the Commis- That is all we know and all we need to know.” 


| 
| 
Education, just published, and in a special annual | Superintendents and teachers in their reports all testify to the 


remarkable interest shown by the natives of Alaska in the 
Nation’s problems of the war and after. Enthusiastic work for 


devoted to the “ Work of the Bureau of Education for 


reports show the advances made in better health and | Red Cross and War Savings were reported from every school. 
onditions. despite the inroads of the influenza epi During the year ending June 30, 1919, the reports show there 


last year; growth in cooperative enterprises run by | Were approximately 145,000 reindeer in Alaska. The growing 


, . . importance ’ > enterpris ‘endere wessary the e +. 
themselves under guidance of the Government teacher, iportan of the ntery e rendered necessary the employ 


a Me : ment of an expert in animal industry, who has proceeded to 
ve been uniformly prosperous; the civilizing influence | : 
adhe ot lopi ; _ | horthwestern Alaska, where he will carefully study the pre- 
reindeer industry, which is developing the economic ‘. a : 
eindes istry i : vention and treatment of diseases among the reindeer, as well 


d responsibility of the natives; the strength of other as scientific breeding, herding, butchering, and marketing 


work in the schools, including especially the school Some of the details of the Alaska work that seem to have 


ns, which have long helped to give the lie to the old verse, special interest for school teachers and officials throughout the 


United States are given in the following pages. 
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THE TEACHER AND THE ALASKA SCHOOL SERVICE. 


BY ISABEL AMBLER GILMAN. 


(Formerly a teacher under the Bureau of Education.) 








Fifty-two years ago, when we took the 
inhabitants of “ Seward’s Ice Box” into 
care, the of Alaska 
They not, 
savages of history, who welcomed white 
settlers with tomahawk and 
knife; the food and climate of the far 
northwestern peninsula are not conducive 
to warfare. The aborigines of Alaska 
were a quiet, gentle, nonresisting people, 
glad of brotherhood with every passing 
stranger, for strangers were few and far 
between and came not to rob them of 
their homes and haunts. 

When the Russian priest taught them 
the Russo-Greek religion they accepted it 
because it added interest to the nothing- 
ness of their dull, cold lives. When the 
white trappers wanted furs there were 
plenty of wild animals to supply all the 
furs required. When white 
went crazy after the yellow mineral, hid- 
den among the sands of their frozen 
creeks and rivers, it was nothing to the 
Indian and Eskimo, But when the white 
conquerors took their young women for 


our natives were 


savages. were however, the 


scalping 


other men 


mates and settled down among them the 
aborigines of Their 
scanty language expanded to include the 
belongings of the whites, their rude col- 
loquialisms, and a few glimmers of the 
great somewhere whence the new settlers 
had come. 


Alaska awoke, 


Five Hundred and Ninety-Thousand Square 


Miles. 
Gradually the Alaska school service 
stretched its broad arms over 590,000 


square miles of territory, and undertook 
the task of fitting the descendants of 
aboriginal tribes, 
minors, for Alaskan citizenship. 

It is important not to get this service 
confused with the Indian Service of the 


adults as well as 


United States or with the Territorial 
schools for white children and half- 
breeds. It is separate and distinct from 


both, being under control of the United 
States Bureau of Education, Department 
of the Interior. 

Had the twenty-five thousand and odd 
natives of Alaska been grouped in large 
majority of white 
fitting them for 
have offered so 


centers, as are the 
residents, the 
citizenship might not 
many difficulties to the 
school service. But when it is realized 
that Atka and Metlakatla, the 
southernmost schools, are 4,000 


task of 


Government 


two 
miles 





apart; that Barrow, Wainwright, and Icy 
Cape, the three northernmost schools, are 
north of the 70th parallel and sepa- 
rated from their six other Arctic neigh- 
bors by many hundreds of miles of white 
and that at least a dozen others 
to the westward are far beyond the 
limits of transportation and mail! service, 
some idea is obtained of the scope and 
variety of the difficulties, so little under- 
stood by the people of the United States. 


silence, 


Rampart, City of the Arctic Circle. 


Located on the Yukon River about mid- 
way between Dawson and North Bering 
Sea, and 60 miles below the Arctic Cir- 
cle, Rampart, where I was stationed, is 
headquarters for many trappers and 


hunters: it has a climate ranging from 














United States public school, Wrangell Island. 


90° in the summer to 65° below zero in 
the winter. One morning in January, 
while the school children were quietly 
studying their reading lessons, a 3-year- 
old boy appeared at the school door, a 
stick of stove wood tightly clasped in his 
beaver-mittened hands. “ You let me 
stay, teacher, I pack wood for you,” he 
announced good-naturedly. The 
thermometer outside the door registered 
58 below zero at that moment and the 
teacher lost no time in closing the door, 
* He won't 


school 


with the boy on the inside. 
explained an older 
red-hot 


teacher,” 
her corner behind a 


home, 
from 
stove, “and papa says it'll be 60 below 
Sixty below! The teacher had 
never experienced that. She shuddered 
hung a small beaver “ Yukon” 
cap and mittens beside a small ermine- 
lined coat on the wall; but the child 
serenely tucked himself into a primary 
seat alongside other babies who “ wouldn’t 


stay 


sister 
to-night.” 


as she 


” 


stay at home. 





“ Baby wake, teacher,” piped the last 
comer, suddenly remembering something. 
He wriggled in his and peered 
through a frosted double window. “ Baby 
where?” demanded the teacher quickly. 
But a tall, curly-haired, half-breed girl 


seat 


had already risen from her seat and 
glided to the door. ‘“ Mother told me to 
stay home with baby, teacher, and I 


didn’t want to,” she pleaded, drawing the 
baby sled into the schoolroom. She res- 
cued a squirming youngster from under 
a bundle of furs and “ mothered” it on 
the little bench behind the stove, glancing 
meaningly through the open door of the 
girl’s cloakroom, where two other baby 
sleds, each containing a sleeping child, 
had been pushed out of the way, as though 
sure that their mitigated her 
own offense, 

There being no age limit in the Alaska 
school service, the register enrollment of 
pupils seldom contains the names of all. 

The schoolhouse is the regular calling 
place for all Indian wayfarers who have 
a few hours to spare. If the corner be- 
hind the filled with girl 
mothers and babies, it may be preempted 
by grandfathers and uncles. 

The Sun! The Sun! 


presence 


stove is not 


That night proved to be the climax of 


the lone teacher’s polar experience. 
Awakened by the continued cracking of 
her cabin walls, occasioned by intense 


cold, she arose to cram the heater with 
more stove wood, and happening to glance 
through the uncurtained north window, 
saw the night ablaze with color. Likea 
huge volcano pouring ethereal lava over 
the face of heaven, flamed a wild aurora. 
Scintillant, florescent of delicate 
opal, through which the mocked 
and danced, flooded the sky dome, tinting 
the white expanse of earth and river with 
delicate reflection. Like’ ribbons about 
an old-fashioned Maypole, woven by un- 
seen hands, Aurora’s brilliant streamers 


Waves 


stars 


shaped themselves into a long funnel, 
from which burst immense sheets of living 
flume that stained both sky and earth 


blood red—a spectacular display never to 
be forgotten, never surpassed, and well 
worth all the the polar 
night to witness. 

In the morning, when the teacher rang 


discomforts of 


the 10-o’clock bell for school, and the 
babies who “wouldn't stay at home” 


trooped up the school hill, the mercury, 
by the light of a match, stood at 65 below 
zero. Two hours later the kerosene was 
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Types of Eskimos in Alaska. 


frozen in the school lamps. But the chil- 
dren laughed at the cold. “ Look teacher. 
The sun! The sun!” It was the Ist 
day of February, exactly 12 o’clock. 
Through the southwest window of the 
schoolroom glinted obliquely a yellow 
radiance that outlined the reflection of 
the window frame on the opposite wall 
and lighted up the room, 


With one impulse teacher and pupils 
oward the window, blinking their 
their hands, 


moved t 
eyes, shading them with 
laughing helplessly as they attempted to 
the upper rim of a pale yellow 
showing above the edge of the 
After 72 days of darkness and 
daylight, the human re- 
adjust itself quickly the 
* Put on your things, 
Swiftly they 


look at 
ball just 
horizon 
dull 


fused to 


gray eye 
to 
sudden brightness. 
‘hildren,” said the teacher. 
but the could 
reach the door the light faded. ‘“ Look, 
teacher. It’s gone,” they cried regretfully, 
staring ‘at the spot where the yellow rim 


obeyed, before foremost 


had appeared to rest; but only a light- 
ening of the gray clouds remained in 


evidence of the glad fact that the polar 
night It was 38 below zero. 
Three months of winter yet remained, but 
what that? Their souls had 
thrilled once again to “ God’s smile,” and 
hope, joy, and expectation mingled with 
the regret on every youthful face. 


was over. 


mattered 


Il. 


“ People of Rampart, in the name of the 


United States native school, I welcome 
you here to-night, and hope you will have 
patience to listen to us while we speak 
to in English. Speaking big, hard 
words in the English language does not 


come easy to Indian children. To under- 


you 





stand the meaning of what we read and 


say, we have to translate it into our 
Indian language, and often our own 


language does not contain words to rep- 
those things and ideas we would 
translate. We have never been away 
from native river, the Yukon; 
have never seen many of the things our 
books tell but we have done the 
best Perhaps we have done 
it better than the white men of Rampart 
could have done if they had to give this 


resent 


our we 
us of; 


we could. 


program in the Indian language.” 

So spoke Rachel George, a 15-year-old 
Indian girl, fronr the rostrum of the Ram- 
part courthouse to the white miners and 
prospectors who had gathered from dis- 
tant hear the school children 
celebrate the birthday of Abraham Lin- 
coln. Rachel’s complexion was swarthy, 
and her figure typical of the Yukon race, 
but in dress, manners, and enunciation 
she was equal to the average rural school 
girl in the United States. 


creeks to 


What Rachael Knew. 


Rachel Yukon Indian, but 
the God of her had waked from 
its long sleep—her spirit had burst the 
bonds of savage heredity and barbarous 
environment. She knew nothing of street 


was still a 
soul 


cars, airships, automobiles, sky scrapers, 
and modern bathtubs; but she knew how 
to snare rabbits for food and lynx for 
furs; how to manage a fish wheel, row 
a boat, chop down a tree, saw ice to 
be melted for drinking water, and saw 


wood for fires. She knew how to tan 
moose skins for Yukon footwear and 
mittens; how to make snowshoes and 


sleds. She had learned, too, how to make 
bread and baking-powder biscuit, how to 
wash and iron clothes, mend them, and 
keep her mother’s cabin clean and neat. 
No girl in all Alaska made prettier bead- 
work. She had been taught to make 
tatted and crocheted lace, to run a sew- 
ing machine, knit mittens for spring wear, 
and, perhaps most useful of all, how to 


grow vegetables. Vegetables 60 miles 
from the Arctic Circle? Yes, indeed. 
Nearly every white father in Rampart 


has his vegetable garden, and no better 
potatoes, peas, carrots, turnips, cabbages, 
lettuce, radishes, and the like, are raised 
anywhere. 

Vegetables and Religion. 


When the sun comes back in the spring, 
and the days grow 24 hours long; when 
2,000 miles of ice, approximately 5 feet 
thick and a half mile wide, has drifted 
down the Yukon into the Bering Sea, and 
little gasoline launches chug-chug along 
the river, Nature puts on her summer 
robe of green and truck 
almost twice as fast as it does in places 
where days shorter. There no 
lovelier, more fertile spot than Rampart 
in the nightless days of summer glory, 

“Do you teach religion in your native 
’ inquired a lady tourist from 
“No, we live it in our daily 


garden grows 


Is 


are 


schools? 
Boston. 

















One of the Bureau of Education physicians traevling in Arctic Alaska, 
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Alaska school superintendent and physician stormbound in an Eskimo hut. 


duties,” replied the teacher. To put 
brightness into dull, cold 
large the native’s scope of comprehen- 
sion and his means of livelihood; to en- 
courage him to greater effort; to fit him 
border 


lives; to en- 


to cope with the conditions of 
civilization; and to make him a usefu 
stepping-stone between the unwritten 
past and the rosy future of “ Seward’s 
treasure-box,” these are the tenets of the 
teacher’s religion, founded upon honesty, 
truthfulness, and love for these northern 


people. 
III. 


There’s a man hurt in the 
panted 


* Teacher ! 
sawmill, They want you quick,” 
a youth one Sabbath day as he reached 
the lone teacher’s cabin—high above and 
back of the camp. The teacher stuffed 
her pockets with bandages and antiseptics 
and ran down the hill to the spot where a 
soldier lay, the ligaments and arteries of 
one arm severed at the wrist, the biceps 
muscle gouged out, and a piece of dirty 
rope and a rusty file holding back the 
life-torrent 
stained. Twenty 
Yukon sled 
dogs and guided 
knew the river and its dangerous condi- 


with which everything was 
minutes later a long 
seven powerful 


half-breed who 


drawn by 
by a 


tion, carried the wounded man toward the 


nearest hospital—75 miles away. A white 


miner accompanied them. The going was 
rough; the surface water on the ice of 
the river in some places was 2 feet deep; 
the ice bent and cracked, but they never 
stopped until 60 miles were covered and 
a relief sled from the Army hospital 
summoned by another soldier youth who 
ran 10 miles to tap a telegraph wire, was 


met. After 20 hours of excrutiating agony 
the hospital was reached. 

That was the last day of April. Had 
the accident happened a few days later 
nothing could have saved the life of the 
injured man; the ice would have gone, and 
the breaking ice on the river was the only 
available trail at that time of the year. 
The half-breed was the best man who 
make the trip. His Indian 
mother’s powers of endurance and know! 
edge of local conditions, coupled with his 
white father’s intelligence and dominant 
high 


dared to 


gave him a degree of 


efficiency for such an ordeal. 


spirit, 


Medical Aid the Teacher’s Daily Task. 
Rendering medical aid is a part of 
every teacher's sworn duty in the Alaska 
Government supplies are 
medicines obtainable in 


school service. 
often the only 
cases of grave emergency, for whites as 
well as natives. 

A knowledge of law doesn’t come amiss 
at times. In places remote from the 
jurisdiction of courts, the teacher is fre- 
quently the only lawgiver of the com- 
munity, as well as the only doctor. She 
s census taker, keeper of vital statistics, 
health officer, 

confidant of 


quarrels, 
peace officer, friend and 
everyone in distress. The teaching of 


arbitrator of 


sanitation, hygiene of a practical nature, 
economy, thrift, domestic science suitable 
to environment, manual training calcu 


lated to utilize the each 


particular locality, and civics, to fit the 


products of 


natives for future citizenship, are all in- 
cluded in the work of the service. 

Each section of the vast territory pre- 
sents a different problem; each is rich 
in a different way; each must be settled 


{ 


and self-sustaining in the future. Rachat 


George, of Rampart, is a type of Yuko 
Indian who has benefited by five years 
Alaska 


There are thousands more like he) 


training under the school ser 
vice. 
scattered over the Territory; thousands 


ls instruct their old 





of bright boys and gi 
parents in modern methods of sanitary 
living and pass the knowledge obtained 
in the service schools on to other mem- 
bers of their race, 

A Missionary Service. 

But all the natives of the great north- 
land are not so well off as the Yukon 
Indians, and the teacher who braves the 
life of the isolated and undesirable cor 
ners of Alaska, remote even from the 
scant comfort of border civilization, must 
be a good deal of a missionary in spirit. 

The tourist who views Alaska from the 
deck of a passing steamer, in the summer 
time, knows little of the real life of the 
land. The person who visits Alaska for 
the sole purpose of getting rich quick is 
apt to be disappointed. The teacher look- 
ing for a graded school and all the com- 
forts of home had better stay in the 
cities and larger settlements of white 
people, for the service schools, like oases 
in a desert, hundreds, sometimes thou 
sands, of miles apart, are only adapted 
to those who can forget themselves in 
their ministrations to mankind, 

“What’s the use of educating Alaskan 
Indians and Eskimos?” asks the white 
trader, who profits by the ignorance of 
the native trapper. 

“What's the use of 
payer’s money on a race of 
demands the whisky peddler, who forgets 


the “varmint” he has de- 


wasting the tax- 
varmints?” 


to marry 

bauched. 
Are the children of heathen 

beyond the seas, or those of Christianized 


nations 


Europe, of more consequence to us than 
the children of our own Alaska? 





During the year the field force of the 
Bureau of Education of Alaska consisted 
of 3 superintendents, 3 acting superin- 
tendents, 131 teachers, 8 physicians, and 
11 nurses. Sixty-eight schools were main- 
tained with an enrollment of 3,700. 

















United States public school at Wainwright, on 
the shore of the Arctic Ocean 














THE DAY’S WORK AT CAPE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Social Duties of the Teacher—Natives 
Want “Regular Movies ”*—Club- 
houses Versus Schools— Everything 


From Toothache to Dog Bites. 


flicial *’ letter from 


her to the superintendent of the 


Thir il along in about the 


‘e going 


hannel this winter, and the school 


and village health keep me pretty 
busy, as you no doubt understand. I 
have, however, taken your good advice 
mn the matter of not running at every 
beck and call, and I find just about as 


h appreciation shown as last winter, 
vhen I 


aud never seemed to accomplish anything. 


almost wore myself to a frazzle 


Watching the Village Council. 


‘his year I simply confine myself to the 


+17 


hool and village work I look after 


ch sickness as shows up, keep an eye 
roceedings of the village council, 
sé th the 


three « irch 
practice Friday evening, and 


reindeer men, conduct 
week, with a 


all the 


services ey ery 


the time I teach school, sleep, and 
My social functions are few and 
ed, and I do no visiting that is not 


necessary. Some of the old 


last vear, or those I believed 

s iore or less attention, seem to 

el th they are being slighted and say, 
You not like my house; before you 
plenty come.” But I have found that it 


iS not my company they appreciated so 


ich as the little things I carried, or the 


hey would ask me for and usually 
ret I am 


convinced that another year 
such as last would have put me on the 
shelf 


for good and keeps, and I expect, or 


hope, to do a whole lot of good in this 


world before I throw up the sponge. 
Still Pictures are Tame. 


The picture projector works very well 


e have had some very nice enter 
but the natives who have been 


to Nome are 


tainments, 


satisfied with nothing short 


~ regular movies, and truly after the 
motion pictures these still fellows are 
tame. I wish the Kivalinas had the ma- 
hine. I am sure they would rather see 


the good views than dance, dance, dance, 
is these poor creatures do. Here we have 
the decided extreme in the dancing line 
1 the preparation for the big event to 
ve pulled off when the Igloo people come. 
fhe kosgas (dance houses) are certainly 

and night. I hope 
the last big dance I ever get 


US) places day 


+ w ha 
t will be 
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up y st, for there has been world 
of sore I ts fro the infernal and 
everlasting howling Some of the very 
old men have nearly died and I have 


forbidden quite number to visit the 
kosga until I give them permission, or I 
would not attempt to doctor them Ii 
the majority of cases they have taken 
my advice. I also insist that the men 


keep on their shirts when sitting against 
the frost-coated walls of the dance houses 
That helps some, and the councilmen and 
Samuel are aiding in that work 
So far we have had no deaths for al 
and if I can make a straight 
shall feel that I 


a thing nobody ever did here 


most a year, 
vear with no fatality I 
have done 
But 
will strike this place? 

A short 
clothing on fire at an oil lamp, and as 


before. who knows when lightning 


time ago a small girl set her 


she was alone with a little brother she 
badly burned. Before the 
was half healed the mother 
packed her away to the kosga, so that the 
stunts, and the 


girl got a bad set-back, to sa) 


was pretty 


poor child 
parent might do a few 
poor little 
nothing about the agony of being stuffed 


ints , othe parka I was mad all 
ove he mother said the child 
wanted to go, and that is about all there 
is to it when the children boss the whole 
establishment as they do here I lost 
one infant case last year because the 


child did not like the medicines I left for 
a mother will spank a 


and I tell you I 


t. Occasionally 


kid when it deserves it, 


think there is hope for both kid and 
parent when that happens It seldom 
happens, but I have seen it, and the 
result is always good, and the kid does 
not die 
Too Much Christmas Spirit. 

Yesterday was Christmas Day We 
had a Santa Claus here. IT was it. Had 
a pretty good time, too, for old folks, 
Got up a Santa Claus post office, and 
every school kid came and told Santa 
Claus his or her name and asked for 


letters, 
of candy for every child, and I think it 
satisfactory than last 


There was a package and a bag 


was more year, 


when we made up over 400 packages and 
to do something for every 


tried person 


in the village. The old people thought 











An oat field at Klukwan, southeastern Alaska. 
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STARTING A SCHOOL ON ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND. | 





we were rich, and maybe a little bit 
crazy, for they kept coming for a month 
after and telling that some one got some- 





How Two Teachers “Made Books Talk” in the Schoolhouse—“Aabwook” in 








thing that they did not get. This year Enclish : 
. . . . =) y 8 . 
it is different, and we are satisfied that — 
too much Christmas spirit is not good 
‘ ; a» Ee imos : : ~ ’ 
for some Eskim« [St. Lawrence Island lies at the southerly nally furnished to the Youth’s Companion. 
I can not help but commend Arthur, entrance to Bering Strait. For eight months The fate of these heroic teachers was a melan- 
; my Eskimo assistant, for the way he has in the year it is icebound and inaccessible from choly one. After a visit to their home in the | 
endeavored to set an example to the the outside world. On its bleak hills and be winter of 1898, they started to return to their 
' , , ; : . : de its frozen marshes nothing grows but school, sailing from Seattle on the schooner | 
Y others, but just the same the young men coarse grass, moss, and a few dwarf willows Jane Grey. Off Cape Flattery a heavy gale 
have to bow to the will of the older ones, The teachers are the only white people on th« was encountered, the schooner sprang a leak 
, 
i regardless of education or enlightenment. sland. and sank within a few minutes. Thirty-two of 
Until the old poverty-stricken element is The following account of the establishment the passengers, including Mr. and Mrs. Gam 
} ‘ ae 
| 5 Wales will } ; backward T of a school by Mr. and Mrs. V. C. Gambell has _ bell, perished.] 
gone, ales Ww! e backward. lan | been prepared on the basis of material origi 
goodness the school children like their | | 
school better than the club houses, and, Mrs. Gambell and I were carried to the Nevertheless, we were not without mis- } 
in addition to that, the village council island by the United States revenue | giving when set ashore among. these 
has made it a point to enforce the cur- | steamer Bear, and landed September 15, | strange-looking people, and reflected that 
few so that no school boy is permitted 1894. By way of introducing us, Capt. | after the Bear left we would be alone 
i to remain in the kosga after 9 o’clock. | Healy announced to the people through | with them for a year, cut off from all 
The boys used to make their bunks in | an interpreter that we were two white | communication with the outside world, 
the kosgas, but that is a thing of the past, | teachers who would live at the school- | and entirely at their mercy. What might 
Some hope house and teach the children to “ make | not happen to us in that time? My wife 
y - . . . * 
book talk.” He added a warning that | cried a little for loneliness as the Bear 
| Plenty to Keep Us Busy. they must treat us well. steamed away. } 
i . — A year’s supply of flour, meat, hard 
I suppose you wonder why I do not | poy whom I treated last summer and biscuit, and canned goods had been landed 





for us and put in the schoolhouse, one- 


half of which was partitioned off as our 


break Nome 


or some place else. 


away and hit the trail for 
Mr. Lopp wanted me 


they say that my medicine helped them 
better than the other man’s. While com- 


to go with him to Kotzebue last summer, | pounding their dope, Ahtonna came with | Private room. Coal, too, had been landed } 
but somehow I feel I must stick to the | two very sore eyes to be washed and | for our fuel, as there is no wood on the 
job until a relief of some kind shows up. treated, and while I was busy with him island except driftwood, probably from 

There is too much to do and too many | q poor old woman came in all covered the Anadir and the Yukon River 

lives at stake to go jaunting off for my | with blood, having been badly bitten by 

own amusement. For instance, I will dogs. That was a big job. I put five Learning the Language. 

tell you of this morning’s work. stitches in her forearm and _ treated 


On first landing we knew hardly a word 
of the native language, a very difficult 
I wish the Eskimos had been equally 


eight other bites on arms and back. My 
wife gave her coffee and rolls, and when 


Before I built the fire a native, Itunga, 


from Teller, was at the door with a bad 
one. 


| 
tooth. I found a small cavity which I | she was gone I sat down to a much- | , ; 
; : , . é ignorant! As we stepped ashore they 
ground out and filled with amalgam and needed breakfast. What do you think : ‘ E 
‘ ae Bie . ; ; : ereeted us with boisterous laughter. They 
sent him away happy. While working | of a fellow’s chances for prospecting | ' : 3 E ee: 
; stood with their hands on their hips, | 


Shismaref native 
woman and a 


on him, Arthur and a 


around for pleasure with a bunch of help- B ‘ , 
ae , i literally shaking with what seemed merri- 
came for medicine for a . 


less ones like these on his hands?” 3 : 3 

ment, and ejaculating a chorus of yeh- 
yeh-yeh! Their greasy, flat pug 
noses and broad mouths added to the ap- 
pearance of hilarity. The native garb 
their thick-set figures still 
more squat; and most of the men had the 
crowns of their heads crudely shaven. If 
their laughter what 
shall I call their language? 

Their few English words, picked up 
from whalemen and were 
mostly terrible oaths, and still more re- 
volting expressions. As they crowded 
forward, laughing, they poured forth a | 
torrent of this awful language. Of course, 
they did not in the least comprehend what 
it signified to us, and later we learned 
that all this was only their way of mak- 
ing us welcome. But you can imagine 
how shocked we and with what 
haste I conducted my wife to the school 
building. 

Hardly had we shut the door before 
about 40 wolfish about the 





faces, 


LEE EL 


made seem 


was disconcerting, 


-_-eke—_—_—_—_—_— — 


smugglers, 


— 








were, 


eas es ee . 








A corner of the school room often serves as the hospital, dogs came 
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Some of the boys the schools are turning out at Metlakatla, southeastern Alaska. 


house, where they barked and howled for 


hours. At length I made a large whip 
with a stick and a piece of rope, and at 


last drove them yelping away. 

But the dogs were nothing to the sha- 
That night three of 
them kindled a ring of fires on the beach 
As I walked past the 


mans, or sorcerers, 
and held a seance. 
place and saw the “ doctors” lying on the 
ground 


tations, a 


within the ring, muttering incan- 
hunter, named Koogak, 
and good-naturedly warned me, 


came 


aiter me 


by signs, not to look at the fire lest the 
“spirits ’’ should enter my body. As we 
had been warned that the shamans are 
always jealous of white teachers, we were 
somewhat afraid of them, and all together 
it was a “blue” night for us. 

The next day we arranged our small 
supply of furniture. Having no servant, 
we were obliged to cook for ourselves. I 
found a spring of water at a distance, 
and afterward dug a kind of well. Ice 
had already begun to form at night. I 
calked the walls of the house, banked it, 


and made ready generally for the long, 


terrible winter. 

After this, for six weeks, we, the 
teachers, were obliged to be pupils and 
learn the native names of things. As the 
dialect of these Mahlemiuts differs some- 
what from that of other Eskimos in 
Alaska, what I had previously learned 
helped me but little. 


It was not until the 1st of November, 
when the days had grown very short, that 
words enough to 
school and begin teaching. I told 
Koogak that we would “make books 
talk” the next day at the schoolhouse, 
and that all the children must come when 
I rang the bell. He at once went as my 
messenger to all the houses in the neigh- 


we felt sure we knew 


open 


borhood and spread the news. 


My wife was so much excited the next 
morning that she could hardly prepare 
our breakfast. At 10 I began ringing 





the bell, and with the first stroke we 
heard a mighty confused shouting. All 
were coming on the run—not only the 
children, but their parents, and 
women, old and young, the women bring- 
ing their babies in their hoods, and all 
hurrying, as if to 
Every one was shouting with 
Never before did 
race to reach the schoolhouse. 
20 dogs, each one barking madly, 


men 


choice seats! 
laughter. 
such a 
At least 


were 


secure 


teachers see 


coming, too. 

Mrs. Gambell turned pale, 

“What do they mean?” she _ ex- 
claimed, “ What are the old ones coming 
for? Are they going to kill us?” 

“Don’t you hear them laugh?” I said. 

“They would laugh at anything,” she 
replied. 

I opened the outside door of the school- 
room, and in they all came, over 200 of 
them, pell-mell, and 6 or 7 dogs besides. 

As the schoolroom was only 25 feet 
long by 20 feet wide, they packed it as 
full as a sardine box. We could hardly 


stir inside. For a while I did not know 





odors 


and the 
and worst of all, men, 


what to do, The noise 
were unspeakable ; 
women and boys were repeating all their 
store of shocking English words by way 
their Imagine, 
if you can, the scene inside that 


of showing knowledge. 


room ! 


I do not believe that any two teachers 
ever before had such a gathering of 


pupils. 
“Oh, what shall we do?’ my wife said 
to me, almost “What shall we 
do with 
“Oh, we 


replied, 


crying, 
them?” 

shall right,” I 
“but we the 


For these curs were barking and 


manage all 
must get rid of 
dogs.” 
snapping at each other. 

I then spoke to Koogak, and told him 
that it that the 
should be quiet, that the dogs must be 
put out, and that the people must all sit 
Koogak instantly bawled out the 
orders, and the next moment those dogs 


was necessary room 


down. 


went out, heels over head. Some were 
kicked out, some were flung out bodily 
over the heads of the throng. 

Then the people, still laughing, began 


to sit down. Some sat on the school 
seats, some on the top of the desks, some 
on the floor and some on each other. 


Mrs. Gambell and myself were crowded 
the blackboard 
mained standing. One old shaman was 


close against and re- 
almost touching me with his greasy head, 
and a woman with a fat baby peeping 
over her shoulders was so nearly under 
my feet that I dared not step. 

But it was the best-tempered crowd I 
ever Their broad were 
something never to be forgotten. Koogak 
had bidden them all hold their tongues, 
and they were trying hard to keep still, 
but ready to burst roar. 
Numbers of were and 
chuckling. 


faced. smiles 


into a 


gurgling 


looked 


babies 


(Continued on page 16.) 














The girls’ basketball team at 
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WORK FOR NATIVES IN ALASKA AS A 
CONTRIBUTION TO EDUCATION. 


This issue of Scnuoon Lire is given 


over entirely to the work of the United 
States Government schools for natives in 
Alaska, primarily because of the signifi- 
cance of this work for education in gen- 
eral, 

It is un interesting fact that to ob 
serve the real developments in American 
education one must go to places remote 
geographically or from the 
to Wisconsin, to Califor 


otherwise 
starting point 
nia and other Western States to see the 
full growth of the idea of publicly sup- 
ported higher education that 
New England; to Hampton Institute and 
Tuskegee to see real education in life, 
to the Philip 


began in 


character, and industry; 
pines to see buntal straw, red mahogany, 
industrial 


and lace made the key to 


achievement through the _ efforts of 
American teachers in the schools: and to 
the Territory of Alaska to see the school 


and the teacher as the center of com- 
munity activity in actual operation. 

In the Alaskan native community the 
school is the center of all activity— 
social, industrial, civic; and the teacher 
is guide, leader, and everything else the 
community demand. To be 
“teacher” in the 
sense is the least of the teacher’s duties 


may 
narrow school-room 
in Alaska. Physician, nurse, civic ad- 
viser, business manager, community sec- 
retary, operator, 
social leader, 
must be all of these things, not merely 


postmaster, wireless 


community builder—he 
“as occasion demands,” but as he can 


make or command the occasion. He 
probably has, in addition, the most dif- 
ficult job in the world—that of so lead- 
ing and participating in all of these 
things as gradually to transfer the lead- 
ership to others; for he is engaged, not 
merely in teaching and helping children 


and older people, but in building citizens 


and helping them make themselves. 

It is only by 
philosophy of adaptation to community 
the Government’s carefully 


understanding the basic 


needs that 


| 
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nned program for education -in Alaska 


pial 
can be appreciated at its real value. 


The reindeer, for example—who is there 


who has not wondered “what do rein- 


deer have to do with education?” The 


unswer is, of course, that for some parts 
have everything to do 
Alaska the 
is the basic industry, 


of Alaska they 


with it In northwestern 


reindeer industry 


furnish a vocation that 


ntroduced to 


l 


will guarantee food, clothing, and trans- 


tation, The teacher directs the rein- 
deer development because it is a funda- 
nental educational process—through the 
training in herding, driving, caring for, 
reindeer the 
Alaskan Eskimo youth is becoming an 


and ultimately owning 


independ nt, responsible 
southeastern Alaska, where there are no 
appropriate industries 


reindeer, other 


are developed through the schools. 





HEALTH AND EDUCATION IN ALASKA. 


Constructive health measures are re- 
garded by the Alaska School Service as 
essential parts of the educational pro- 
gran, 

Congress appropriated $75,000 for the 
medical work of the 
bureau among the natives of Alaska dur- 
fiscal year 1918-19. Eight phy- 


icians and 11 nurses were employed ; hos- 


support of the 


il the 


pitals were maintained by the bureau at 
Juneau, Nulato, Kanakanak, Akiak, and 
Kotzebue; the hospital at Haines was 
operated in cooperation with the Woman’s 
Board of Home Missions of the Presby- 
terian Church. Materials for use in 
erecting a hospital building at Noorvik, 
in arctic Alaska, were shipped from 
Seattle in June, 1919. 

The policy of receiving native girls 
for theoretical and practical training as 
nurses, inaugurated in 1918, has been suc- 
cessfully pursued at the hospital in 
Juneau. 


citizen. For | 


COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE UNDER 
SCHOOL LEADERSHIP. 
Cooperative enterprise under school 
leadership among the people themselves 


has gone further in Alaska than in most 
places. 

In 1911 the bureau entered upon the 
policy of encouraging the establishment 
in native villages of cooperative enter- 
financed by 
conducted by the natives themselves, un 
der the supervision of the teacher of the 
local United States public school. Such 
enterprises are now in successful opera 
tion in nine villages in widely separated 
regions. Each enterprise is bringing pros 
perity to the village in which it is located. 
Conspicuous among these undertakings is 
the Metlakatla Commercial Co. on An- 
nette Island, in southeastern Alaska, 
which was organized in 1916 with a capi- 
tal of $2,295, and 30 shareho!ders. The 
auditing of the affairs of the company 
in January, 1919, showed a capital of 
$21,140 at that date, and a net profit of 
$13,721. The number of stockholders had 
increased to 156. The returns to the 
natives of Metlakatla from the Annette 
Island Packing Co, having fish-trapping 
privileges within the reserved waters ad- 
jacent to Annette Island and permission 
to erect and operate a cCunnery on Annette 
Island, amounted during the season of 
1918 to $70,252.55 for fish royalties, trap 
fees, labor, and lumber purchased from 
the local sawmill. The successful opera- 
tion of the lease granted to the Annette 
Island Packing Co. at Metlakatla led 
to the adoption of similiar policy at 
Tyonek, in southwestern Alaska. For 
several years canneries and packing com 
panies have provided the natives of 
Tyonek with fishing equipment and have 

Under this 
nitives never 


prises, native capital and 


purchased the fish caught. 
urrangement the Tyonek 

realized more than $4,000 in a season. 
Under a lease entered into during Janu 
ary, 1919, with a Seattle capitalist, grant 
ing the privilege of operating a saltery 
and fish trap within the Tyonek reserva- 
tion, the annual income to the Tyonek 
natives from royalties and wages paid 
will be about $10,000, 





than a teacher. 


children of the north. 





WHAT ONE OBSERVER FOUND. 


While I was in northwestern Alaska last summer I saw much of the 
Government school-teacher and his work in those upper latitudes, and was 
profoundly impressed with the work he is doing there. 
He is the social and economic leader of the Eskimos, 
their adviser and their inspirer in the struggle toward civilization, their 
counselor and physician in sanitation and health, their friend who stands 
for all the great American Government means to them. 
dozen of these self-sacrificing heroic men and women I met while there 
who are literally giving their lives for the good of those long-neglected 


In the recent influenza epidemic it was the school-teacher and the mis- 
sionary who led the forces of help and healing and by their efforts against 
the odds of an Arctic winter wrote a chapter in the story of relief equal to 
anything recorded in Belgium. In some places they hear from the outside 
world but once a year, yet they were the sunniest and happiest people we 
have ever met.—Dr. John A. Marquis, General Secretary of the Board 
of Home Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 


He is much more 


I could name a 
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ST. LAWRENCE ISLAND; TWENTY YEARS AGO 
AND NOW. 


Some Alaska Teachers Tell Their Story. 








The Schoolhouse Has a Visit from a Bear. 
vstorm had whirled down 
rom the north; a foot of snow 
ad llen, and great drifts nearly buried 
he 4% ge and blocked up the windows 
of the schoolhouse. Ice floes, packing 
ree st the coast, pressed great masses 
shore hummocks 20 or 30 feet in 
ieig The entire sea, across to Siberia, 

as covered with ice. 

Mi of the boys came early to school 
les] the storm, and in the afternoon 
two the Eskimo women wallowed 
through the drifts to bring their little 
sirls. I dismissed the boys for the day, 

hen I saw my neighbor, Koogak, hasten- 
ng past the schoolhouse with his gun. 
He me he was going to hunt a white 
be hich had come ashore from the ice 
not from the village, and had dug 
into cache of meat belonging to the 
Noos fal lily. 

Muffling myself in my fur coat and hood, 
nd snatching up my gun, I went along 
with him to see the sport. Although the 
sno as flying so fiercely that one could 
ard see an object 10 yards away, we 

ere joined by 14 or 15 others. We found 
he bear’s tracks several times, but soon 

S em again among the ice hummocks 
to which the animal had retired. 

We went for awhile into Shuglawina’s 


] Oust 


to warm ourselves and to turn out 


the dogs, after which we again went forth 
and spent an hour or more hunting among 
the hummocks. We found no bear, how- 
ever, for the best of reasons. . The bear 


Was now at the other end of the village, 


and my wife was having all the “ sport ” 


at the schoolhouse. 


The storm was so severe that only five 


of the girls had come at 8 o’clock. The 
lamp was set on the teacher’s desk, and 
my wife had the girls about her there, 


Suddenly kind of scratch- 


noise, and a glass pane of the window 


they heard a 
ing 
at end of the schoolroom was 
broken inward, and the pieces rattled on 
the 


the other 

floor. They looked up and saw the 
nose of some large creature there, stick- 
ing the hole. 

Two of the pupils hid themselves under 
the desk, but Tummasok, a girl between 
13 and 14 years old, seized the iron rod 
with which we poked the coal fire and 
resolutely forward to repulse the 
But before could reach the 
the bear withdrew its nose, and 
immediately afterward they heard it on 


in at 


ran 
heat 


east. 


she 


window 


the other side of the house, trying to dig 
under the sill, near where our provisions 
ere stored. 


not r in digging 


house, 


succeedil 


inder the ran several times 


around the schoolhouse, probably in ques 
of food, d to the window 
and again thrust at the hole 
till the sharp edges of the glass cut it— 
afterward, Tumma- 
sok struck at it and broke a second pane 

The around 
and began digging near the door. 


Soon it returt 


nose in 


its 


as we discovered 
the house 
Theil 
greatest fear, however, was lest the ani 
mal should burst through the window. 
Bethinking herself that wild animals 
said to afraid of fire, my wife 
took the lamp in one hand and an oft 


bear again ran 


are be 

















” from the Togiak 
River region. 


A native “ medicine man 


newspaper in the other, and approaching 
the window, posted herself there to await 
the bear’s return. 

She did not have long to wait; the 


bear soon came back to sniff at the 
broken glass. Thereupon my wife set 


fire to the paper, threw the curtain up, 
and let the paper flame up in front of the 
Although Tummasok nearly put 
out the blaze by whacking away at the 
bear’s face with the poker, it probably 
disconcerted the creature and drove him 
off. At any rate, when I returned, 15 
or minutes later, to open 
the door, there was no bear about. 


glass, 


and tried 


20 


My wife and her pupils heard me trying 
to get i nd Tummasok, thinking that 
I was the bear returning, whacked hard 
with the poker upon the Inside of the 
door to scare it away. When I spoke, 


they cried out for joy, and made haste 


7 


olet mein, About an hour later Neewak 
shot a polar bear, as large a8 a cow, near 
his The 
it digging into their cache of meat just 
outside the The animal had three 
four little cuts in its nose, in which 
or 


] heard 


house two shamans had 
door. 
or 
glass, It 


frightened 


of broken 
had 


were a bit two 


was the same one which 


my wife 
Twenty Years Later. 
[As 1 Alfred V 
Coffin, teachers, ] 


John F 


Godsave and 


ry) 
rhe 


an 


people of St. Lawrence Island are 
honest, thrifty, healthy, prosperous, 
When the 
school was established here 20 years ago 
the St. Island Eskimos 
uncouth barbarians living in filthy houses, 
afflicted with all kinds of diseases due to 
their terrible living conditions; addicted 
to the use and manufacture of intoxicat 
ing liquor, and suffering from the evils 
resulting from its use; the 


of whalers as to 


and intelligent set of natives. 


Lawrence were 


they were at 


mercy the traders and 


the prices received for their commodi- 
ties; for food they were entirely de 
pendent upon their uncertain catch of 
seal and walrus; they were habitual 
thieves and liars. 

As the result of long years of patient 
toil by the representatives of the Bureau 
of Education on the island, the filthy 
houses are gone and instead are found 


made of skins, 
lumber from Nome or Se- 
Twenty-one lumber-built houses on 


clean, substantial houses 
driftwood, or 
attle 
an untimbered where the price 
of lumber is prohibitive, and 


where, owing to the scarcity of fuel, such 


island, 
almost 


houses can be fully enjoyed only during 


the summer months, are monuments to 
the desire of these people to advance in 
civilization. The improvement in hous- 


ing has brought with it a corresponding 
improvement in cleanliness and health. 
While the St. Lawrence natives have 
not adopted, in all respects, the customs 
of civilized life, when we consider 
their past history and their present en- 
vironment them a great 
of credit. many years the 
manufacture and use of alcoholic liquors 


yet 


we must give 


deal For 
have been discontinued, and the people 
are most peaceable and law-abiding. In- 
of the food being wholly 
limited to the catch of seal and walrus, 


stead supply 
they have enjoyed for the past 16 years 
the benefits of a reindeer herd. The rein 
deer herd is a present source of food and 
clothing; its effect upon the minds of 
the people as a constant safeguard against 
should there of 
walrus, most No 


starvation, be no catch 


seal or is valuable. 
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MEDICAL RELIEF IN SOUTHWESTERN ALASKA. 


A Description of the Work of the Physician Whose District Includes the Bristol 
Bay Region, the Aleutian Islands, and the Alaska Peninsula. 


From Cook Inlet to the Kuskowim, 
along the shores of Bristol Bay and up 
every river and tributary where a native 
village is located, no matter how remote, 
this servant of the Government goes on his 
errands of mercy. [From the cottages of 
squaw men and half-breeds in cannery 
sections of known rivers and bays, to 
squalid huts and holes in the ground on 
treeless shores, lies the trail of this white 
“ medicine man ’’—this gentle, indefatig 
able worker among the barbarians and 
semibarbarians of the Alaskan wilder- 
ness. 

When May sunshine has chased the last 
dangerous iceberg from Nushagak Bay, 
forth from its winter shelter comes the 
taut little gasoline launch of the physi- 
cian-mariner; a 25-foot egg-shaped boat, 
all cabined over for rough-sea travel. 








longer are the St. Lawrence islanders 
at the mercy of traders and whalers. In 
addition to the cooperative store, there 
are two other stores under Eskimo man 
agement, so that necessary commodities 
are now always obtainable on the island 
at reasonable prices. To-day the worst 
punishment that could be inflicted upon 
a child in this village would be to expel 
him from school. And, not least im 
portant, of late years the word of the 
Eskimo has been more in conformity with 
the truth, and stealing is a crime which 
is rarely committed. 

In addition to many skin canoes, the 
natives of Gambell have 15 fine, 2-ton 
whaleboats, and the homes of the people 
contain many of the inventions of the 
white man. 

The people of St. Lawrence Island 
originally Indian Point, 
Siberia ; they were the same as the people 
of that place in language, beliefs, cus- 
toms, and conditions. To-day the people 
of Indian Point, who have been denied 


came from 


sehool privileges and uplifting agencies, 
remain poor, filthy, and ignorant. They 
are in the same stage of development 
occupied by the St. Lawrence Island na- 
tives before Uncle Sam took them under 
his governmental wing. Even our na- 
tives are sorry for their Siberian rela- 
tives because they are so poor and so 
dirty. 
this for myself when the Indian Pointers 


I had ample opportunity to see 


paid us their annual visit this spring. To 
me the comparison between the two tribes 
shows convincingly that the money in- 
vested by our Government in this work 
has not been wasted. 





Into the tiny bunkers go the medicine 
chest, surgical instruments, rolls of blan- 
kets, and provisions—hard-tack, bacon 

Then, with oil cans filled and 
oil skins handy, anchor hoisted and skiff 
in tow, the stalwart physician and his 
start on their long trip 


and coffee, 


native “ mate” 
to the westward. 

With a large city experience behind 
him, with several summers’ medical work 
among the cannery employees of Bristol 
Bay to his credit, this physician-surgeon- 
dentist of Kanakanak brings to the native 
population of southeastern Alaska a 
wealth of training for his professional 
work amongst them. But all the pro- 
fessional training in the world would not 
fit him for the task, were he not ex- 
plorer, navigator, engineer, carpenter, 
cook, and humanitarian. Philosopher 
also he must be, able to make the best 
of the worst when hardship becomes a 
normal condition. 

Alaska is a land of extremes. Certain 
it is that extremes meet in this round of 
professional calls which Dr. French 
makes to the 43 villages in his district 
each summer and winter. A lover of 
nature, his soul thrills to the gorgeous, 
majestic, untouched beauty of the burst- 
ing spring-summer of the land of the 
nightless days. He faces danger of 
death when his frail launch tosses like a 
rubber ball on the fierce current of a 
turbulent stream, or cuts through the 
wild waves of an open bay like a porpoise 
on a chase. Along these unfrequented 
shores the tides are swift and strong, 
squalls sudden and destructive. Gales of 


terrific violence burst without warning, 
and awful are the battles waged . be- 
tween wind and tide. Many a time the 
doctor’s launch has been beached, or 
grounded on a hidden reef, at the mercy 
of the breakers until lifted by another 
tide. At such times, hindered, but never 
defeated, this indomitable physician- 
mariner cooks his supper on a small oil- 
burner, then, wrapped in a blanket of 
squirrel skins, he calmly awaits the pass- 
ing of the storm. 

When every village to the north of his 
headquarters has been visited, every 
child examined, every native questioned, 
the physician heads for home, taking with 
him all the serious cases he can stow in 
his tiny cabin for treatment at the Gov- 
ernment hospital. A few nights’ sleep in 
a real bed, a few days devoted to his 
hospital patients and to repairs on his 
boat and outfit, a few urgent near-by calls 
responded to, and forth he starts again, 
this time in the opposite direction; no 
place is too inaccessible, no journey too 
hazardous for this man who willingly 
responds to the call of whites and Indians 
alike. 

His summer task is easy compared with 
that of winter, when the strength of the 
strongest men is rudely tested’; hardships 
multiply and sometimes life itself be- 
comes difficult. During the short au- 
tumn respite, while the loveliness of sum- 
mer fades, and thin cakes of ice play 
upon the surface of the bay, the doctor 
reads his medical journals, received in 
the August mail, and makes preparations 
for his winter work. Over the snow- 
covered wilderness he travels behind rein- 
deer or dogs; he carries a small tent, a 
portable stove, and ammunition with 
which to procure game along the way. 
The squirrel blanket for summer use 
gives place to the sleeping bag made out 
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Nurse at work in an Alaska schoolroom, 











of reindeer or bear skins, with fur turned 
nward, and rubber sheeted on the out 
\fter a day’s journey of 30 or 40 miles 


SS Al 


unbroken stretch of white snow- 


1 during the fading daylight, he rests 


spruce-bough bed under the fur 

jing bag. Soon the thriftier native 

ces are left behind: he crosses the 
frontier and swings out into the 

silent white solitude where his pitiful 


hide 


th ho 


too fierce for his light canvas tent, the 


the breath of winter 
When winds 


from 


patients 
es in the ground. 
iicneer doctor stuffs his sleeping bag into 

side 
1)-below-zero night in an envelope of fur 


of a snowdrift, and the 


passes 
and snow, wolfhound fashion. 
The 

other 


hotels, roadhouses, 


habitations 


re neither 


are 
nor civilized in these 
regions, unless perchance the smoke of a 
lone Government schoolhouse trails across 
Fortunate for the doctor 
a warm board mattress beside the 
But 


schoolhouses are few and far between in 


the 


frosty sky. 
11°} ' 


schoolroom stove is at his disposal. 


southwest Alaska; he may travel for 
many days without finding these welcome 
oases ; and the igloo dwelling, heated only 
by the breath of its crowded inhabitants, 
stifling to a man fresh from the pure air 


of the open, is frequently his only shelter 
from the bitter cold. 





DEVELOPMENT OF ALASKAN 
REINDEER SERVICE. 


Affects Vast Coastal Area—Significance 
for Education of the Natives. 


How the Alaskan reindeer service de- 


veloped from its pioneer beginnings to be 


one of the most important educational 
means ever devised for any race is de- 
scribed in a statement by Dr. William 
Hamilton, Alaskan assistant in the Bu- 
1eau of Education. Dr. Hamilton says: 


During the summer of 1890, Dr. Shel- 
don Jackson, United States general agent 
of education in Alaska, accompanied the 


revenue cutter Bear, Capt. Michael A. 
Healy, commanding, in its annual cruise 
in Bering Sea and the Arctic Ocean, 


visiting all the important villages on both 
the Alaskan and Siberian shores. 

‘The Alaskan Eskimos were found 
eking out a precarious existence upon the 
whale, seal, and walrus that they 

catch. Across Bering Strait, in 
Siberia, but a few miles from Alaska, 
with climate and country precisely simi 
were tens of thousands of tame rein- 

supporting thousands of natives. 
flesh and milk of the reindeer fur- 
food, its skin provided clothing 
and bedding, and in winter the reindeer 


fou 


could 


lar, 
deer 
The 


nished 
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The most precious possession of the Alaskan Eskimo, because it is the gateway to 
prosperity and civilization alike—a herd of reindeer. 


made possible rapid communication be- 
tween the scattered villages, 

“Both Dr. Jackson and Capt. Healy 
were impressed with the fact that it would 
be wise national policy to introduce do- 
mestic reindeer from Siberia into Alaska 
as a source of supply for food and cloth 
ing to the Alaskan Eskimos in the vicinity 
of Bering Strait. 

* Upon return to Washington in 
September, 1890, Dr. Jackson brought the 
to the attention the Commis- 
of Education, Dr. W. T. Harris, 
the project 
gave it his enthusiastic support. 


his 
matter of 
sioner 
who at once indorsed and 
Pending 
the securing of a congressional appropria- 
tion for the support of the enterprise, an 
appeal was made to benevolent individ- 
uals for a preliminary sum in order that 
the experiment might be commenced at 
once. With $2,146 thus secured, 16 deer 
were purchased in 1891, and 171 in 1892. 

‘In 1893 the 
portance of the movement and made the 


first appropriation of $6,000 for the work 


Congress realized im 


of importing reindeer from Siberia into 
It has continued its support ever 
annual appropriations ranging 
from $5,000 to $25,000, the appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1919-20 being $7,500. 

“ During nine seasons the revenue cut- 


Alaska. 
since by 


ter Bear carried the agents of the Bureau 
of Education and forth 
Siberia and Alaska, and transported Si 
The work was 


back between 
berian reindeer to Alaska. 
exacting in the extreme, involving cruises 
along hundreds of miles of fog-ridden, 
ice-beleaguered, uncharted coast, 
delays in dangerous waters, patient bar- 
gaining in sign language with uncouth, 
uncivilized Siberians, tedious payment for 
the reindeer in barter goods, hard work 
in transporting deer in the Bear’s boats 


long 





from shore to ship, discomfort on board 
while on the way to Alaska, and much 
labor in the landing of deer on _ the 
Alaskan side. The total number of deer 
thus imported into Alaska from 1892 to 
1902, when the Russian Government with- 
drew its permit, was 1,280. 

“At the of the 
prise Port Clarence, on the Seward Penin- 


commencement enter- 
sula, Alaska, the nearest harbor to north- 
east Siberia, was selected as the receiv- 
for the reindeer brought over 
season after season. As the work grew, 
Teller Reindeer Station, on Port Clarence, 
which 


ing point 


became the base of supply from 
winter after winter herds were sent out 
over northern to establish new 
centers of the reindeer industry. 

“In 1907, Mr. W. T. Lopp, the present 
superintendent education of 
of Alaska, in charge of all of the work 
of the Bureau of Education in Alaska, 
was called to Washington to codify regu- 
lations for the reindeer service. During 
a long period of service in Arctic Alaska, 
Mr. Lopp had traveled widely in that 
region; he knew the natives by name; 
he spoke their language, and in 1897-08 
he had been one of the men to drive a 
herd of reindeer from Cape Prince of 
Wales to Point Barrow, in the dead of 
winter, for the relief of a of 
reported starving that 


Alaska 


of natives 


party 


whalers as at 
point. 
“The regulations adopted at that 
time are still in force; they provide for 
the of the reindeer by a 
system of apprenticeship, by which prom- 


natives 


distribution 
ising and ambitious young are 
selected by each local superintendent as 
apprentices for a term of four years, re- 
ceiving at the end of each year the num- 
ber of reindeer prescribed by the regu- 
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Entrants in the fur clothing contest at an Alaskan schoo! fait 


lations. Upon the satisfactory termina- 
tion of his apprenticeship the apprentice 
becomes a herder and assumes entire 
charge of his herd, subject to the super- 
vision of the district and local school 
authorities, In accordance with the reg- 
ulations, the herder must in turn employ 
apprentices and distribute reindeer to 
them, thus becoming an additional factor 
in the extension of the enterprise. In 
order to safeguard the reindeer industry 
for the natives, the regulations forbid 
the disposal of female reindeer to others 
than natives of Alaska. 

“The raising of reindeer is the form 
of industrial education best adapted to 
the Eskimos inhabiting the limitless 
grazing lands of Arctic and sub-Arctic 
Alaska, and the reindeer service is an 
integral part of the educational system 
of the Bureau of Education for those 
regions, with the district superintendents 
of schools as also supervisors of the 
reindeer service, and with the teachers 
of the United States public schools in the 
regions affected by the industry as local 
superintendents of the reindeer herds in 
the vicinity of their schools. 

“The reindeer industry affects the 
vast coastal area from Point Barrow to 
the Aleutian Islands. Reports from the 
reindeer stations for the past year have 
not yet been received; assuming that 
there has been the usual net increase of 
20 per cent in the number of reindeer 
during the year, there should now be ap- 
proximately 145,000 reindeer in the more 
than 100 herds in Alaska. The income 
of the natives from the reindeer in- 
dustry during a single year was $97,515. 

“Within less than a generation the 
reindeer industry has advanced through 
one entire stage of civilization the 
Eskimos inhabiting the vast grazing 
lands from the polar regions to the 
North Pacific Ocean; it has raised them 


from the primitive tv the pastoral stage; 
from nomadic hunters to civilized, 
wealth-producing factors in the develop- 
ment of western Alaska. 

‘It is estimated that there are in 
northern and western Alaska approxi- 
mately 200,000 square miles of treeless 
regions which are worthless for agri- 
cultural purposes, but which could fur 
nish pasturage for about 4,000,000 rein- 
deer. It is possible that at no distant 
date the United States may draw a con- 
siderable part of its meat supply from 


he reindeer herds in Alaska.” 





REINDEER FAIRS. 

A recent feature of the reindeer enter- 
prise is the holding annually of fairs or 
conventions, the object of which is, by 
the interchange of experiences and by 
competition, to increase the interest and 
efficiency of those engaged in the industry. 
The discussions include such subjects as 
the best way to slaughter a reindeer and 
prepare it for market, the most satisfac- 
tory forms of sleds and harness, and the 
best methods of driving reindeer. There 


! 


are many kinds of races with reindeer, 
shooting matches, rope-throwing contests, 
and wrestling bouts. The exhibits in- 


clude sets of harness, sleds, halters, 
tanned reindeer leather, and clothing 
made of reindeer skin, for which prizes 
were awarded. 

These fairs bring together Eskimos 
from a large extent of country, who spend 
a week together thinking about and dis 
cussing not only subjects relating to the 
reindeer industry but also matters of im- 
portance affecting the Eskimos as a race 
The competitions and exhibits promote 
interest in the various phases of the 
work; comparisons of methods result in 
increased efficiency ; personal intercourse 
makes for good fellowship and develops 
leaders who are recognized as such by the 
Eskimos themselves. An important result 
of the fairs was the organizing in north- 
western Alaska of the Eskimo Reindeer 
Men’s Association, the object of which is 
to awaken the natives to their own re- 
sponsibility and to secure united senti- 
ment and action in important matters 
affecting the Eskimo race. 

Supt. Shields thus describes the fair 
which was held at Noatak, in Arctic 
Alaska, during the winter of 1917-18: 

“The Noatak fair grounds were located 
along a little creek bed in the foothills 
Thick spruce timber surrounded the tents. 
The racing course was located near a 
small plateau, from hich there was a 
splendid lookout over the entire course. 
A brief description of the outstanding 
features of the Noatak fair will give some 
idea of the work and of thought that Mr. 
Maguire put into it. 

“As we drove out to the grounds, 8 
miles from the village of Noatak, we soon 
came to the upper end of the race course, 
which, through its entire distance, was 
outlined by neatly trimmed stakes, set at 
intervals of 200 yards; from the top of 
each stake tluttered a red, white, and blue 
pennant, the work of the sewing class of 
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School sewing machine and sewing class—under the Arctic Circle. 
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where the 


) plate ere 
‘ met by the crowd 
f es ere lined up there 
‘ ~ heer On the plateau 
hich floated a urge 
\ I nag also a ‘Yeindeer fiag, 
of e Noatak herders. This 
a d reindeer on a white field 
V ue border it was about 10 
juare The tent had a good stove 


is reserved for the judges 


1 it w 
d sect ries, giving them a_ place 
where they could figure out the winners 
lifferent events without freezing 

hngers., 

After this reception we were escorted 
ad n the little creek bed, and as we 
1 bend we saw the main camp 
hefore wus A large ‘welcome’ sign was 


‘ ch on a tree whose branches had 
bee trimmed. <A blue and gilt pennant 
of large size, with ‘ Noatak ’ in big letters, 

rees on each side (the Noatak sym- 
he floated over the main tent Be- 
veen two trees was hung another big 
r eer flag, and on the most conspicu 
tus tree floated the largest American flag 
that could be procured. The Eskimo dele- 
cates lived in the big tent, and visitors 
camped in their own tents all around. 
The Eskimo delegates had their mess and 
the white delegates had theirs. The cook- 
g ass of the Noatak school cooked 
ind served our meals and were awarded 
he blue ribbon as cooks. 
most impressive thing connected 
e fair was the salute to the flag 
( evening. This was arranged by Mr 
M re At the beginning of the even 
ng meeting in the big tent Mr. Maguire 
player bugle call on the organ; then 
he began to play ‘My Country, ‘tis of 
The From the back of the tent came a 
procession. In front marched two of the 
most prominent head herders, each carry- 
ing 30-30 rifle. Next marched an old 
Eskimo carrying the flag. He was fol- 


lowed by two of the younger reindeer men 


with rifles. They lined up in front of the 

lience and then all sang the first verse 
of ‘My Country, ‘tis of Thee.’ During 
the entire verse the audience stood and 
held the right hand rigidly at salute. It 
was exceedingly impressive to see old, 


decrepit Eskimos, men and women, strug- 
to their feet and hold that salute. I 
ticed some of the old folks, who did not 


thoroughly understand the salute, holding 
their hands over their eyes, and I saw 
their lips move, as in prayer. There are 


no people who love and honor the Gov- 


more than do the Eskimos. 
organized 


ernment 
At both fairs this year we 
Reindeer Men’s Association on an ex- 
Each to 
Their rules for ad- 
At the fair 
every two years (for we plan to hold only 


the 


station is 


basis, 


local club. 


perimental 
organize a 


1 are to be very strict. 


TY ion 
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e fi 1 year in this district) each local 
ub w send its delegates to what we 
alled the district meeting. At this dis 
trict meeting the local clubs, through 


icir delegates, will elect a board of head 


herders to supervise their work for the 
two years, 

“Each member of a local club is to pay 
annual dues of $2.50. Of this the local 
club is to keep $1 toward local affairs 
(erection of a clubhouse, etc.) and 50 
cents is to be sent to the treasurer of 
the district, for district expenses, in- 
cluding alumnium ear markers for the 
deer belonging to the association The 
dollar that remains is to be sent to the 


Eskimo for each member's subs« ription 


It is our intention, eventually, to make 
the paper the property of the association 

“Each member also has to pay an 
initiation fee, in female deer, to the as 
sociation In this way the association 
in several years, will have a large herd 


from und should be able to raise 
quite a fund Having deer 
in each herd be!onging to the association 


to draw 
for its work. 


will make it easy for the Eskimos to make 


transfers to each other, over long dis 


tances, 
the association at one herd, and the man 


man can turn over a deer to 


“as au 


he is doing business with can take a deer 


at the other herd.” 





WHAT IS A REINDEER? 


Charles Hallock Answers the Question 
Scientifically—Reindeer Most Widely 
Distributed Mammal on the Globe. 

anyway? 


What is a_ reindeer, The 


Alaska division of the Bureau of Educa- 


tion is frequently asked the question, 
since the reindeer has grown to be so 
important an educational and economic 
factor in Alaska. Here is the way 
Charles Hallock, formerly editor of For- 


est and Stream, answers the question: 
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“Reindeer (Cervus tarandus) are not 


boreal but circumpolar animals, o« 
with the 
lemming, 


only 
habitat in common 
musk ox, 
ptarmigan, 


Though comparatively 


cupying a 


ice bear, arctic hare, 


and 
little 
out 


snowy owl, Eskimo dog, 


[Ox 


known, popularly or scientifically 


side of their frozen domain, they are the 
the 


mammal on 


ot 


most distributed 


widely 
Greenland 


Smith 


habiting portions 


globe, i 


and Labrador, the margin of 
Sound, both sides of Hudson Strait, the 
entire breadth of British America east 


and west of the Rockies, parts of Alaska, 


Siberia, Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, Fin 


land, Lapland, Norland, and the northern 
halt of Russia and Scandinavia Their 
range belts the entire Arctic Circle with 
out a break, and extends from the north 


ernmost limit of polar exploration south 


ward to latitude 52° (longitude 140 west) 


where the reindeer meets the Bengal 
tiger in the jungles of the Amoor River 
in Asia. In North America it drops to 
latitude 55 on Eskimo Bay, in eastern 
Labrador; to latitude 59 at Fort Church 
ill, on the west side of Hudson Bay; to 
latitude 55 in the Peach River country, 
and touches latitude 54 on the Aleutian 
Peninsula, in Alaska. In middle Russia 
the limit is about latitude 55, while in 
Norway it would not be below latitude 
65, owing to the proximity of the Gulf 
Stream, which renders the climate too 


mild for them, as well as for the growth 
In 
lichen 
far 


food, reindeer moss 


this 


of its favorite 
the 


(Cladonia 


glacial period succulent 


rangiferina) grew much 
ther south, of course, and the range was 
proportionately extended, remains of this 
animal found the middle 
United States and in Italy, according to 
Prof. Theo. Gill. 
acclimated regions 


having been in 


can not’ be 


the 


Reindeer 


in where condi- 


tions are unfavorable. Experiments in 
various countries have proved this. 

allied with the Arctic rein 
deer the forest variety, known in 


America as the woodland caribou, whose 


* Closely 


is 





Seana EERE 





Just a typical American 


roomful f 





native Alaskans. 
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Woodworking class, Metlakatla School, southeastern Alaska. 


conterminous range enlarges the forego- 
ing area by a belt several degrees in width 
in a southerly direction, which includes 
Newfoundland, New Brunswick, Nova 
Scotia, the Lake Superior region, and ex- 
tends almost unbroken across the conti- 
nent, dropping even below the 49th par- 
allel in Minnesota. 
found in the forests of northern Montana, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. Both 
species are gregarious and migratory, 


This variety is also 


moving north and south with the annually 
recurring seasons, often in large herds, 
and both are of especial economic value 
in their respective localities, affording a 
variety of subsistence to the carnivorous 
fauna which are associated with them, as 
well as to large nomadic and constant 
human populations which occupy the 
illimitable wastes of the subarctic zone 
and the territories contiguous to them. 
soth are likewise susceptible of domesti- 
“ation, though the boreal variety is by far 
the most tractable. 

“ Zoologists have not been quick to dis- 
cover the exact aflinity between the 
reindeer of the Old World and its North 
American prototype, the barren-ground 
saribou, while the difficulties in recon- 
ciling the latter with its more southern 
congener, the woodland caribou, have 
proved even greater. But the sum and 
conclusion of the matter, so 
happily determined of late by a thorough 
comparative study of all the various 
groups which occupy the boreal belt and 
contiguous regions, would be to make the 
three several forms specifically identical, 
with no structural differences between 
them, except such as would naturally re- 
sult from difference of climate, food, and 
environment. 


“ We find that throughout all its known 
habitat there are plains reindeer and 
forest reindeer, just as there are plains 
and wood bison, the former occupying 


whole 





the vast tundra, which 
blanket the circumpolar world, and the 
latter ranging through conterminous 
regions lying farther south, the warmer 
habitat, with its more abundant provy- 
ender, producing the larger but less 
hardy animal. In parts of Lapland and 
northern Scandinavia, where there are 


moss-bearing 


no expansive levels like the moss-bearing 
tundra of Siberia, Alaska, and subarctic 
British America, that variety recognized 
as the plains reindeer is obliged to seek 
its favorite food on the mountains above 
the forest belts, and so are locally known 
as ‘mountain reindeer.’ But, taxonomi- 
cally, there are but two forms the world 
specialized in scientific momen- 
Tarandus rangifer 
rangifer earibou, of the 


over, 
clature as green- 
landicus and T, 
genus Cervus, the one designating the 
arctic variety, or barren-ground caribou, 
and the other the southern variety, or 
woodland caribou. 

“The Canadian tundra plains west of 
Hudson Bay and east of the Mackenzie 











River, especially that portion which lies 
between the Arctic Ocean and Great Slave 
and Athabasca 
country par excellence. 


Lakes, is the reindeer 
Great numbers 
of musk oxen also roam there, and their 
skins find their way to the Hudson Bay 
Co.’s posts by hundreds. This region 
comprises an area of 60,000 square miles. 
On their migrations the deer move in vast 
herds, passing north to the arctic waste 
in the spring, and returning south to the 
wooded country in the fall. The Indians 
hunt them in summer. Their winter coat 
of long hair is shed early in July, and by 
the end of August the hide is in excellent 
condition, the hair soft and not too long. 
Later in the year it becomes harder and 
more brittle, and the hide is apt to be 
riddled with holes made by the larve of 
a botfly. Horns are very large and irregu- 
lar, very few being alike. Indians resort 
to lakes and streams where the animals 
cross, and spear them while in the water, 
often killing several hundred at a battue. 
They cure the meat and utilize every part 
of the carcass for tent covers, clothing, 
sled frames, utensils, etc. On the Peace 
River and its tributaries, between the 
Mackenzie and the Rockies, Dominion 
Surveyor Ogilvie, in his official report, 
says that for days together his party was 
He puts 
the average female 
(dressed) at 60 to 80 pounds; bucks 150 
Their range 


never out of sight of caribou. 
weight of the 


to 200 pounds, occasionally. 
comprises alternations of bare rock with 
mossy intervals, interspersed with lakes 
of one-half to 15 miles long. 

“Much of the country west of the 


Rockies, including almost the entire 
region north of the Yukon River in 
Alaska, is typical reindeer ground. 


Northeastern Alaska fairly swarms with 
the animals, which winter in vast herds 
on the plateaus lying north of Forty Mile 














Part of the school garden at Unalakleet, in northwestern Alaska. 
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Ri e neighborhood of the bound 
iccording to the observations of 

Su or Ogilvie The ordinary caribou 
l erds, he notices, often number 

reds, are easily approached, and 

vhen fired at with guns are so discon 
certed that they often run toward th 
huntel! Not until many have been killed 
do they take flight. Then they start on 
a continuous run and do not stop for 20 
or 30 miles. When the Indians find a 
herd they surround it, gradually con- 
tracting the circle; when the animals be- 
ng too timid to break through are 
slaughtered wholesale. They also build 
fence traps with flanking wings, leading 
to deep snow pits, into which the deer 
are driven and dispatched. At La Pierre’s 
House, a trading post in latitude 67° 24’, 
2,000 deer tongues were brought in by 
the Indians in one year. A great many 
woodland caribou are killed in the forests 
in February and March. There are 
numerous high mountains upon whose 


naked slopes the deer dig in the snow for 
standing face up hill, pawing away 


Moss, 


the frosty covering and pulling it down 


} 


toward them with their forefeet, thereby 


exposing patches of the succulent growth, 


which having cropped they proceed to 
draw the snow from above into the barred 
space, and so advance graduaily to the 
crest of the slope. Some patches of 
ground which had been pawed over were 
found to extend for more than a mile in 


length by a quarter of a mile in breadth. 
polar traveler, in 


winter hunts of 


‘Herendeen, the 


speaking of the annual 
the Eskimos, erstwhile in the vicinity of 
l’oint 


the re 
with their splay hoofs, which are admir- 


Barrow, mentions incidentally that 
indeer dig the moss out of the snow 


ably fitted for the purpose, though the 
nose undoubtedly does its part. The snow- 
fall there will not average more than 18 
inches for the winter, and the continuous 


winds which prevail blow it off the 
tundra, so that a covering of only a few 


high 


inches remains for the caribou to remove. 
The supply of moss is practically inex- 
haustible 

“In Siberia the domestic reindeer range 
brown, some being 
They are whitest 
which time they have 
The males stand 
) feet high, and have pendent bells 
tufts of thick hair under their throats. 
Their hoofs are immense and rattle when 


from white to dark 


beautifully spotted. 
about June 20, by 
shed their winter coats. 
about 


or 


they walk. Both sexes have horns, the 
male horns sometimes measuring 6 feet 
around the curve. They begin to shed 


their horns in February, and by the end 
August the velvet, with 
strips dangling from the prongs. By the 


of they are in 


end of October but few have antlers com- 
plete, most of the bucks having lost one 


or both horns by fighting. Females breed 
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in May, varying somewhat according 


latitude. In that month mosquitoes are 
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in sub-Arctic regions, and the pestered 


to the tundras, where the winds 


deer tlee 














very troublesome, as they are everywhere blow constantly, in order to escape them.” 
BIRD LIFE IN THE ARCTIC. 
By the teacher on Diomede Island, in Bering Strait. ) 

When my wife and I embarked at others dashed by so rapidly that I ducked 
Nome for Little Diomede Island, where | my head instinctively time and again, 
our new home was to be, people told | They flew so speedily that it was often- 
us that we.were going to a _ lonely, times impossible to distinguish their 
friendless land, and we were sad. We plumage and the men in the boat could 
did not know that we should soon have tell them only by their manner of flight, 
a multitude of new friends of the gay- as I learned to do myself in due time, 
est and prettiest varieties. As the small boat was lowered over the 

As we neared the island our new sides the birds filled the air and the 
friends came swarming to meet us; surface of the water in such swarms that 
tens of thousands of them were in the the oars of the seamen pulling for the 
air at once, calling out their welcome shore struck against winged bodies. We 
in scores of languages. They came in were soon ashore for a two years’ un- 
their fanciest grab—all dressed up with interrupted stay with the birds. 
feathers flying. On the first day we noticed far over- 

An old acquaintance, the sea gull, came head the ebony wings of a raven. We 
looking for something to eat, and his | soon learned that there were only four 
noisy brother, the kittiwake. The whit: of these wise old birds on Little Dio- 
and black checked suits of the sea pigeons mede, but their black stateliness al- 
were seen swimming around close by ways marked them out from the mil- 
the shore, carefree and unconscious of | lions of other feathered creatures there. 


the presence of strangers, 

Through the feathered cloud overhead 
the large graceful 
black comorant sailing along like an air- 
ship, and here and there a murre plunged 
down like a small torpedo. 

We 
and I 
ered so closely with birds that I seemed 
hive. And 
hive awoke and innum- 
of birds came flying 
through the air like bullets to join the 
thousands around our heads, Sea quail, 
auklets, the numerous varieties of ducks, 
sea parrots, curlews, jaegers, and many 


one could see and 


island 
clust 


the 
mountain-like sides 


were rapidly nearing 


saw its 
looking gigantic 


the 
myriads 


be 
suddenly 


to at a 


erable 


The raven stays all through the long 
of the other 
warmer regions to 
the nesting 
island of the 
north 
young in 
prac- 
few 
hawk 
The 
in 


when 
to 


arctic winter most 


birds are gone 


return again in summer 


time. This arctic is one 
secluded nesting places of the far 
may their 
safety. There 
four-footed 
them, 


bird 


where birds raise 
comparative 


tically 


are 

prowlers, 
the 

prey. 


ho 
and 
almost of 
many species of birds live together 
comparative amity, though they quarrel 


Eskimos to attack 


is the only 


enough among themselves. 


The most constant fighters are the 
murres. These little fellows are always 
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Part of the cooking class, Kotzebue School, Arctic Alaska, 
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fighting. They quarrel over love affairs 
food, and all the many reusons that 
scrappy people find Ona sunny d the 
waters are alive with the little fighters, 
sitting straight up in the water and box 
ing each other’s ears with their ngs 
So excited do they get that th he ra) 
interruption, but keep at it all the time 

The murres’ eggs are good to eat, but 
are seized at great risk. They are found 
in the steepest cliff sides, sometimes two 
or three hundred feet from the top, and 
Datives descend the dangerous rocks in 
sets of three, holding on to a ren 


expert men can sometimes gather enough 
this way to fill an ordinary boat, but they 


are liable at any moment to fatal falls 


The eggs of the auklets and sea gulls 
are half as large as hen’s eggs vhite. 
They are too bitter for the human palate. 
The kittiwakes’ eggs are good to eat. 
They are found three in a nest and are 
gray, With brown spots, about e size of 
a hen’s egg. The cormoran ays four 
or five eggs in the most inaccessible 


places in the rocks, Either the male or 
female is always at home with the young, 
and waits there until relieved by its mate, 
who comes flying with food for the little 
ones. It is not generally known that these 
cormorants, auklets, and sea gulls have a 
little pouch depending from the lower 
jaw in which they carry their food. 

It is a sad time for us when most of 
our feathered friends fly away in the 
fall, but many remain, among them some 
of the ducks, sea parrots, snow owls, a 
few ptarmigan, and our four ravens. All 
winter long we wait eagerly until the 
encircling ice breaks and the air is filled 
again with the winged hosts, coming back 
to their summer home from the south- 
land. 

There is not space here to list all the 
varieties of the different species, and 
there are some birds that visit the island 
only occasionally from the Siberian or 
Alaska mainlands on either side, but I 
will mention the 


They are the sea gull, kittiwakes, murres, 


most common ones, 


puffins, black and tufted; auklets, white 
crested and gray; sea quails, sea parrots, 
snow birds, arctic owls, hawks, ptarmi- 
gan, cormorants, eiders, spectacled, Pa- 
cific and King; the Hudsonian curlew, 
jaegers, loons, common gray ducks, and 


ducks called *“ Ahanga” by natives 





WIRELESS PUTS ALASKA TEACH- 
ER IN TOUCH WITH WORLD. 
Rummaging in wireless shops in Seat- 

tle, D. E. Replogle 

second-hand instruments: 


picked up a set of 
then he made 


some additional ones himself, and with 


-the help of Mr. Walter C. Shields and the 


Army wireless men of Nome, secured 


SCHOOL LIFE. 


ome lacking articles, bringing the outfit 
Noorvik in July, 1917. Thus began the 


orthernmost wireless station on the 
North American Continent. 

The first message was sent through to 
Says the Bureau 
“The 


aerial was strung just 40 minutes when 


Ni e on November ay 
if Kducation report describing it. 


signels from Nulato were detected, and 
ur later Nome was picked up. The 
ing instruments were all but one 
memade and they have been a success 
mm the start. 
*Lack of meters necessary to the tun- 
ng of the station has caused some trouble 
at times in the sending. The most remark- 
able thing is that with the few things fur- 
nished the station has worked so well. 
\ll the difficulties are now in control, 
badly 


scratched, second-hand Leyden jars by a 


even to the replacing of the 


made from empty distillate 


condenser 
cans. Our signals are heard at the Army 
station in Nome, and are distinctly read 
in Nulato, 180 miles away, with which 
we now work every Tuesday and Thurs- 
day afternoons. We need a better sending 
set. We have one man to turn the rotary 
spark gap by hand power; it should be 
turned by a small motor. 

“The Noorvik Eskimo is no longer an 
solated native, but begins to feel the 
citizenship of the world in his blood. He 
is making healthy comparisons and con- 
trasts. At first the wireless was to him a 
when the masts were set 
To-day he 


novelty, a toy; 
up he helped for the fun of it. 
s anxious for the news and is connected 

ith the world. A wireless message is as 
the voice of God to him. The psychologi- 
can influence on him is immense. 

“The morning exercises are largely 
taken up with singing and telling the 
wireless news from all over the world, as 
received at our wireless station. So eager 
are the people to get in touch with the 
world that it is common to have the 
schoolroom full of adults to hear the 
news. In order to understand it they 
must become acquainted with geography 
and history. These studies have given 
them a comprehensive viewpoint such as 
was never possible to obtain through the 
abstract textbook method of teaching. 
This has had much to do with the change 
of the customs of the people themselves. 
To them the United States and its Govern- 
ment is no longer a matter of a man or 
two, but is a big tangible reality. 

“The wireless has done more in one 
vinter to awaken the slumbering intellect 
of the native than years of abstract book- 
work. His education has come to him 
itself 


upon the consciousness without definite 


imperceptibly and has fastened 


effort on his part. There is no longer any 
balancing of the ‘native custom’ against 


the new knowledge.” 


- 


STARTING A SCHOOL ON ST. 
LAURENCE ISLAND. 


Continued from page « 
I felt we 
their attention, so I asked Mrs. Gambell, 


must do something to catch 
who is clever at sketching, to take a 
piece of chalk and draw a walrus on 
the blackboard behind us. She did so 
in some trepidation, but so well that be 
fore she had added the tail-flippers I saw 
I faces 


ion in the 


a gleam of recognit 
around us 

When I pointed and asked, “ What is 
that?” * Aab- 


wook!” men, women and 


there was a_ shout of 
and they all 
children—kept repeating the word until 
Koogak had to tell them to hold their 
tongues. 

When silence prevailed again, I said, 
“Yes, aabwook ;” and Mrs. Gambell then 
printed that word in English. letters. 

I then said, “Aabwook, 
rus”; and Mrs. Gambell then printed that 
I then pronounced 


English wal- 


word beside the first. 
it three or four times and singling out 
first one, then another, beginning with 
Koogak, bade each repeat it after me. 
They did so with great gusto, but their 
Eskimo tongues made a bad job of “ wal 
rus "—it was “ volvus”” and “ olvus” and 
“wolwus ” and I know not what else. I 
kept them at the word, however, par 
ticularly the boys, till each one could 
pronounce it passably well. This was not 
accomplished without prodigious contor- 
tions of their thick lips. 

Then I had Moosu stand on a box at 
the board and print the words, which, 
with Mrs. Gambell showing him how and 
guiding his fingers somewhat, he did 
pretty well. To see Moosu print “ book 
talk”’ pleased them all very much; they 
seemed to think he was on the high road 
to erudition, and even the old shaman 
grinned frightfully. All sat breathlessly 
watching the printing, but when Mrs. 
Gambell rubbed it out they laughed up- 
roariously. To see the words disappear 
was to them very funny 

After walrus we took up, in the same 
way, “ oomiak,” meaning boat; * parka,” 
meaning coat, and 10 other words. That 
was the first day’s lesson, and gave us 
two hours of the hardest work. At the 
end of that time the state of the small 
room, packed so full of these uncleanly 
people, was such that an intermission 
was highly desirable. 

We had but one session that day, but 
that was enough to rob my wife of all 
appetite for dinner. But in undertaking 
to teach and civilize barbarous people, 
one must not be squeamish. It is no 
holiday task. If one is not sustained by 
a high purpose he will soon be very home- 
sick. 

On the next day not quite so many 
came, and we began to get to work in a 
more orderly manner. I felt sure that 
the old people would soon go about the 
ordinary business of their lives, and so, 
indeed, it happened. But the young folk 
continued to come with considerable regiu- 
larity. 
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